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ABSTRACT 

The author reports on a study designed to determine 
the effects of figurative language — particularly the metaphor — on 
persuasive discourse , by comparing hypotheses developed from the 
theories of Michael Osborn, Jean Piaget, and Charles Osgood. In 
addition to a figurative language variable (metaphor versus literal) , 
other variables in the study v/ere: (1) credibility (high versus low) ; 
(2) explanation (presence versus absence of a literal paraphrase of 
the metaphor) ; (3) trials (immediate and delayed posttests) ; and (4) 
vehicle valence (subject evaluation of the metaphoric vehicle 
relative to the evaluation of the metaphoric tenor) . A single 
metaphor, in the form of a simple declarative sentence, was included 
in a written message of 212 words on the subject of Presidential 
campaign spending reforms. The author reports that the results did 
not reveal any statistically significant support for the experimental 
hypotheses, but did serve partially to evaluate the validity of 
several theo'-etical perspectives with regard to the rhetorical 
metaphor. (Author/RN) 
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There is ev/idence that figurative lar^guage '^an be pcrsua- 
siwe fBomers 5. Qsborn, 1 956; r:lcCroskey * Combe. 1 969; 
Reinsch, 1971). A significant noxt question it ^'ujhy?" This 
study 'o/as an experimental comparison of three cxpl^^nations 
of metaphor's impact. Three theoretical position^? uere us^d 
to generate three different sets of hypotheses cor:r.^rning 
the interaction of fiqurativ/e language ^^ith other v/ariables. 
The perspectiv/es were deriv/ed from the aicrk of Michael 
GsborHj Dean Piaget and Charles Osgood* Tu;o hypotheses sug- 
gascecj 'c y tjOujCrs oriCj CsuC^rn (ibuU; ccnccrpiing the i^frBcts of 
figurative language on source credibility 'ojere also ' included • 



THEDRCTICAL PCRb^^CCT : JES 



□ sbo r n 

Dsborn (iges) surveyed major trends in treatment of rhe- 
torical metaphor from classical to modern times, reconsider- 
ing and extending several explanations of metaphor's effects. 
Perhaps his mosL significant contribution ijas a model of psy- 
chological response to metaohor, Osborn posited a three- 
stage response sequence consisting of error (the auditor's 
■attempt to understanc: a metaphor literally)'; recoil (cogni- 
tive difficulty and rejection of literal interpretation); 
and resolution (insight i n.t o figurative naturo and construc- 
tion of lines of association b^tujeen melaphoric subject and 
metaphoric item). Dsborn and Chninger ('1952) explained the 
significance of this response chain as follous: 

A . , . source of poujer is to bo found An the nature 
of the stimulus itself; and involves the degree of 
surprise or ''shock" that a reader-listener exper- 
iences luhen he first confronts the relation alleged 
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to exist betmeen Subject and item for association 
The more unusual or unaxpccted this relation— i e* 
tne qreater the aooarent SGrnantic distance detmeen' 
. ouDject and item— the more uncertain are the lines 
of association, and the greater the strain placed 
upon the associative threads necessary to hold the 
divergent elements together. Consequently, in a neu, 
or radical metaphor a state of hiqh tension exists 
and u,hen this tension is sudd en 1 y " r el i ed "by in- ' 
sight into the intended meaning, the metaphor, like 

neaninn r '''''' ° ^" its intendod 

meaning deep. 

Attitude change mould result then from cnns-ecutiwe states oF 
tension (error, recoil) and tension release (resolution) 

ed a ^ne't'hp' - - r-r eco i 1-r e so 1 u t i on ;mod el .as adopt- 

ea as one theoretical perspective. ^upu 



Pi ao et 

exDlaJ^nn^h ^'^^^^ developed several concepts useful in 

expiaininq human reactions to stimuli he ha^ nnf f 

have projected same of Pi=^oet'=^ ri-^c -i-^'JUd^e. 
nation oF f igurat; -igu^-B - "^o- hi^^ "^^ 

ternal intrusion.- _ilibrium t: ^ s ' co n c ^ v d 1 . I \ ^ ' 

tively stable state continually r ecc n s t r uct ad bj the dialec 
09"o)'h rS'?' °' assimilation and accomodation, 'piag ^'" 
nco™^ation ^^^-^l^tion as "thought by means of pure 

incorporation . . . m i^nich ego c en t r i c i tv excludps all 
anfto'real'l^.^-' ^S^ono^^ as "thought ada v^'r t o 'o t he r s 
and to reality." mis means that stimuli are interpreted to 
fit an individual's schemas ( a s m i l a Mo n 1 .nH fhf? 
orrj oi+-r^T. J 1. v°^--^"'ii.oi-j.on^, ana that schemas 

are altered to acccmt for stimuli (accomodation). 

tion'orocp^^"' - ' t""^"^ "'''^'"^ re-ignites the eouil-bria- 
tion process. It resists normal literal assimilation- 

m~ dic;i'n'J'"' ^-th assimilation L, accom^daUon of 
nnn?i l^^^^^^l nature. Hacical assimilatiun prsc-eds bv sum- 

(1) Ego-ccntric logic is more intuitive than 
dGductive. The mind leaps from premise ^o ' conclusion 
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ot a Single bound, a'ithout stooning on the ujay. 
f.2j Little v/slue is attached to proving . . . propo- 
sitions. The vision of thG luhole brinas about a 
state of belief. (3) Personal sen ci-.na s ' u f analogy 
are made ur>e of. (4) Visual scherias ... can eOen 
tGKe ths plGCG of proof. (5) Finally, judGment^-' 
cjf value have Far more inflL.= nce on sno-centric than 
on comnunicaale thought (p. ld). 




^.-^.^ .>ouxu.ci c:>i.timiiaoion yields a crop of highly per- 
sonal thoughts or images from mhich the accomodation proc-ss 
LL/innomo the grain of socialized thought and attitude chanq'e. 
Ihus by inducing radical assimilation and accomodation, a 
metaphoric stimulus alt(3rs the psychological equilibrium of 
.he percaiver. The a ss imi 1 a t i on-a c comod at i on model mas 
adopted as a second theoretical perspective. 



Osgood 

Osgood, in occasional references ti -s--'ph^- h 
concerned u/ith its p sy cho ] oq i c a. oriair /-..noc ' ^'''^-^ 
G42-645: Osoccd, Suci i. TannenbLjm, l-y. . ^^-'J 2^-2 = 
has _ vi eiL'Gd metaphor as an example of sy ,-; -EthBti c think 



defined by Kar.jjoski, Odbert and Zsgood (1942) as th~e "paral- 
lel alignment of two gradients in such a luay that the ap- 
propriate extremes are related, follomed in some cases by 



translation in terms of equivalent parts of the tmo gradi- 
ents thus paralleled." JitiTin this frameiuork it did not 
seem inappropriate (see Osgood, et.al., pp. 2nnff.) to sug- 
gest an explanation of m e t apho r ' —3 ff ec t s based on congruity 
theory, yi.Ljj.uy 

Congruity theory argues that concepts may be assigned 
ratings on an evaluative seals and that pairs of concents 
may be objects of associative or dissociative bonds. If con- 
cepts of divergent valence are as sociativ ely bonded congru- 
ity theory predicts converging changes in the vaJence of 
both concepts, unless the concepts are so divergent that the 
bond Itself is denied ("incredulity factor," Osgood & 
Tannenbaum, 1955). ' 

rOetaphor is an asserted associative bond betujeen tiuo con- 
cepts Assuming that the concepts arc nut excessively diver- 

1^ u '""'"^ relative strenoth of attitude change 

should be a function of evaluations o> meta^huric subject 
and it-em for association. Attitude change uould result from 
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appropriate choices of metaphoric items: For association. 
The associative bond model ujas taken as third theoretical 
perspective . 



THEORETIC RATIOMALE AND HYPOTHESES 

This study examined fiv/e v/ariablt^s: lanauage (A); source 
credibility (B); explanation (C); trials (o): and evaluative 
tension (E). There ujere tujo condition's of language, literal 
and metaphor: and tiuo levels of source credibility, high and 
louj. »^ Explanation" referred to literal paraphrase of a meta 
phor folloiuing the trope; there ujere tujo conditions of expla 
nation, presence and absence. There oiere toio cost'asts, one 
immediate and one delayed, permitting the calculation of tuuo 
change scores as the tiuo tr..3r3. These four variab.es (A,B, 
C,D) constituted a2x2x;;x2 fixed-effects, rep-iated- 
measures factorial design. The fifth indeoepdent variable, 
Gvsluative tension, luas mer-SLrcri rather than [-^nipulated and 
occurred only undsr the metapnor condition of languaqe. 
Evaluative tension scores [vcie a measL;rG of di^^crepancy be— 
tiL'een an auditor^ 5 evaluation or the n '? apha r i l subject an:^ 
his evaluation of the r^etaphoric -'teT : jr rsszeiation, Th: 
foi: owi^^g disc.jscior: e f e xp e r i n n e a 1 '-yootrezL:- is organiz-d 
by va- .-DlG re: her thn by tht-orist. 



LanguaQG x Credibility Int(:raction (A x B) 

One expects a message to produce more attitude change 
ujhen attributed to a high crediDility source than ujhen attri 
buted to a loiu credibility source. For this discussion it 
ujas alse assumed that metaphoric language is usually more ef 
fective at inducing desired a 1 1 i tude ' chang e than :literal Ian 
Quaqe (although the associative bond model predicts undesi r - 
ed^ change if the metaphoric item is inappropriate). 



Osborn 

The error-recoil-resolution model includes as its ini- 
tial stage the experience of being lurong. Assuming that an 
auditor does experience the event as error and assuming that 
his conception of himself is dissonant ujith that excerience, 
Festinger's (I9b7) theory of cognitive dissonance may be 
used to predict the suditor^s response. Of Festinger's 
three luays to reduce dissonance tuio spam potentially applic- 
able, the alteration of ;i cognitive element relating "to be- 
havior (denial that one made an error, for example) and the 
introduction of new cognitive elements (the credibility of 



bPr-,r~rfh'-. f^^^^Pl^^- Assuning that, many subjects uiill- 
nlttu: l^l'n updoniable-solect the second alJe^- 

natiue the question becomes u,hat additional F-lGn-nf^ thev 
will introduce. Tu,o saem readily available: the credibility 
and ?ter''?f'th"' similarities between .otaphoric subjeJ ' 
^nnri fV- receiver imputes high credibility to the 

oource this may serve as adequate ius ti f i cat ion (e c "I 

cJedibiM^'^r ?H t:he-receiwer i.nutf^-io. 

credibility to the source the recc^iuer shoulc i sly adopt 
the option of zealous resolution " 'it's ar ^a^^-^is- 

take to ma^e— a ohon ^ booth is li; 'a cc-fessior box")" 
nis sugaestr the ,"n)ioujing hy po th - -.-is : 



Hia-; Tnere uiill be a significar language >c credibility 
inter-r^ion because the i n t r . -uc t i c n " □ f ^^jt^phor int 
nroH-'^'^-r^^ greater ,BSirec impact under lo 

credinility conditions than Lr.rier h_ah c r ■ -h -■ 1 1 tv 
cond.i :, Tns . ' " ±± 



°i aqet 

In -.h- 



opresPnts °" f^H°"-2^^°^°dation model attitude change 

takp' its f^nf P ^'k^^ equilibrium. This equilibrium 

ua^So Its final form jn the process of accomodation luhich 
as previously noted, involves adaptation to otheJ people ' 

eralto^si^'?'''' ^^H''^ rhetorical paradigm there a?e Sev- 
eral possibilities: the message source, audience m-nbers 

s^cclllT^T TT' T ""'^ audience The 

a malor rpf p-o^ increase as the source becomes 

a major referential other for the accomodation process 

cation"or^hP°' credibility should p r p v i d e o n e i nd i- ' 

^ha^ th^ the_ source's standing. High credibility implies 
that the source is a relatiwely important reference person- 
10^ credibility, that the source is less important! ^^is 
analysis, suggests the follou;ing hypothesis: ' 

Hit,: There uiill be a significant lanqauge x credibility 
interaction because the introduction of metaphor into 
creSihn^Tv H^"-" 9^^^ter desired impact under high 
credibility conditions than under louj credibility 
conditions. -L^x^y 

Osgood 

tor"^inHin^f'''\'K'.^°"^-''°^"^ contains an "incredulity fac- 
as'- -la^i^p hn^H n "^^^^'^^^ '^^V sometimes deny an asserted 
^hat dif firu?r?n ' ^etaphoric assertion should be some- 
Uihat difficult to accept for all persons and quite difficult 



for some persons. Jhether or not an auditor succeeds in 
denying a _ bond should depend in part on the credibiliti 

mu'denr^ro p''%'°h''' credibility should per- 

mit denial of a bond more frequently and more easily than 
high ^^redibility. This analvsis yields the sam.^ hypothesis 
^"Ib'' 3s the assi- ilation-ac omodation model. 



Lanquao^: x Cxnlanr^ti , : i Interaction i' A 



literal par ..^hrase of a ndtaphor is to sq.t- .^nree a 

pros, araument ( H- r 3ch ber g er , 1943),. -he add: -_ic -^of such 

paraphra... to a sr = ech shoul" normally oe exp.cter o en- 
hance 095: red att: ::jde chanq^ , 



- jun^-'^nF'T?f~rS°'':'^^°^^^'°" implies that the 

,...,jun. of attitude change is related to the degree of ten- 
si on exp er i enc ed ; greater tension, at least up to a poin^, 
should yield greater desired attitude change. A literal 
paraphrase immediately follotuing a trope should cut short 
the error-recoil stages and thus relieve the tension for 
auditors to uihom the trope was not irnm edi a t el y clear This 

^ors The''pnir^'-'''''"K"*^ ?! attitude change in thcse'audi- 
tors. Ihe folloiuing hypothesis is suggested: 

"2a; Jhore ujill be a significant language x explanation 
interaction because a literal speech including a meta- 
phor paraphrase ujiH be more effective in producing 
desired attitude change than a. literal speech ujithout 
B paraohrase, ^'hile a metaphor speech „ith paraphrase 
paraphras ^''^^"-'^^ than a metaphor speech .uithou-t 
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The as^imilation-accomodation model suoqests that meta- 
phor response includes radica] assimilation! This assimila- 
tion IS guided by an egocentric logic adhere "the visio^ of 
the u^hole brings about belief,- that is, a state of uncriti- 
ca acceptance is induced. An "explanation" follou^ing a 
mecaphor should reinforce the effect of the metaphor^hile 
ITs r:rm\3s%ollo:;? vulnerable. This i. 3t.te,/in .yp^^he- 

H2b: There uiill be a significant languaqe x explanation 
interaction because, ,^hile both a literal message and 



a metaphor message .^ith explanation unU be more effec 
tiv/e than their e xpl an 3 1 io nl es s counterqarts in produc 
ino desired attitude change, the impactlof the explana 
tion will be greater in the metaphor condition than in 
the literal con.iition. 



Osgood 

.hp wo^h^r°^'^^'^^ ^^""^ °' ^^taphor does not coos/hp- 

.ho verbal environment of a troDs. Thore is no r-a-c ^' 
predict an interaction r " expl a ,^ on u^ith langu -g. 
c o n s 1 1 t u t e 3 a n ' T --^ q i • > 1 1 - 



h'2c;. There u.,ill not be a significant language x explana- 
tion interaction. ■ 3 ^ mx 



' Lanouaq g x Trials Interaction (A x P) 

Itis assumed that whatever attitude chanoe is produced 
by a single persuasivr ..essage normally decays u^ith time! 

Osbo rn 

Osbcrn argued that metaphor is memorable (1963, p. 30Q) 
The argument^as based on discussions of metaphor^s novelty^ 
(error-recoil) and the ir.ag.ry it ev/okas. This sunges^s ^ 
that timP should affect differently attitude change produced 
nL; ^^^e^^^e and attitude change produced by meta^^ 

phone language; the follo..ing hypothesis is indicated: 

^3a' There- jijill be a significant lanauaae x trials inter- 
action because attitude change incuced by metaphoric 
language u^ill resist decay to a greater decree than 
attitude change induced by literal language. 



Piaqet 

The assimil 
natural J y into 
metaphor ewokes 
dtiGper lev/el th 
seem consistent 
Osb arn ' s uiork . 



ation-accomodat 
the area under 

radical assimi 
an affected by 

iL'ith the hypot 



ion model does 
discussion . Th 
lation at a psy 
literal languao 
hesis CH3a) der 



not extend 
e V/'ieoi that 
cho logically 
G does, houjev/er, 
ived from 
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Osgood 

The associative bond model rioos not address the question 
of fnerriorabili ty . There is no reason to predict a signifi- 
cant interaction. The null hypothesis may he stated as fol- 
lotus : 

^3b* There luill not be a significant Isnguaoe x trials 
in teract ion . 



Evaluative Tensicn (E) 

The concepts evoked by tujo different ujords differ in 
several uiays, one facet of the difference being an evalua- 
tive dimension (Underiuoad, 1966, p. 203 ). Jhen tiuo concepts 
are linked in a metaphor the perceived evaluative discrep- 
ancy -lay be called evaluative tension. 

Evaluative tension may be favorable, neutral, or unfav- 
orable in terms of the source^s purpose. The speaker ujho 
asserts that "suspicion is quiCKsand" intending to oppose 
suspicion might discover that his auditors find quicksand 
more attractive, equally attractive, or less attractive than 
suspicion. Evaluative tension uiill be called positive if 
consistent with the goals of the source and negative if 
counter to them. To take as an example the audience for the 
speech opposing susoicion, the possible audience evaluative 
patterns (quicksand more attractive, equally attractive, or 
less attractive than suspicion) uould be defined as negative, 
neutral, and positive. 



0 s b o rn 

The error-recoil-resolution model implies that greater 
tension (up to a point) yields greater attitude change. If 
incomprehensible tropes can be eliminated greater absolute 
amounts of tension, ii;hether positive or negative, should be 
associated u/ith greater amounts of desired attitude change, 
the absence of tension being associated uiith the smallest 
amounts of change. In addition, negative tension should be 
associated uiith greater amounts of ciesired attitude change 
than positive tension; negative tension should be more 
stressful . because of its aoparent inconqruitv uiith the mes-- 
sage as a uihole. This suggests the foliouuing hypothesis: 

H43: Evaluative tension uiill correlate significantly uiith 
attitude change; the relationship ijjill^be linear and 
quadratic. Negative tension uiill be associated with 



greater amounts of desired attitude chanqe than mil^ 
pos.txu. tension; larger amounts of tension ShotSeJ 
positav. or noo^tiue, uiilJ dg associated i^'ith larqer 
amounts of desired attitude change. l-rger 



Pi?5oet 



~l^rlli'Kirr'' ''7.^-' °^i^^P--3s°is^no'trho.- 

sub^ect an^ t Free from the affective impact of metaphoric 
into socia?i' r:7t-f ^ ^ ^i^^ 1 ^ t ion ■ ( uhi ch is pruned 

n H :i attituae change by accomodation) is initallv 

gu oed by the auditor's concepts of subject and item The 
Folloujing hypothesis is suggested: 

""^^^ti^uHP^'h" ^ili correlate significantly u;ith 

a titude change; the relationship mill be linear! Pos- 

o^des.rPd'-tt^'^i t^a associated mith larger amounts 

-ttitude change; negative tension, with 
smaller amounts of desired attitude change 



0: 



i g □ o_d 



\/iean.nQ metaphor as an associative bond implies that 
tendircCn :Jo"" evaluations of subject and item should 
tend to converge. This means that negative tension shnnlH 

?s1ndicat^dr-^^^^ ^'"''^'^ rollo.ing^°hypo^?^L^s 

'^'^^atti^nHp^'r mill correlate significantly u;ith 

itii: ? n' '"-1?''^ relationship mill be linear. Pos- 
^^'^^ tension uiill be associated math desired attitude 
chanae' ""^^'^"^ tension, mith undesired attitude 



Credibility as Dependent l/ariable 

f,,Hp'!^h P^^^^^y dependent variable for this study mas atti- 
tude change. Posttests of perceived source credlbUity mere 
ii^an^'f^er!o^^^^°desig^^!^ Hypotheses concerning cred^bL^tJ^ 



LannuaQG and Credibility 
□shorn 



bilitv r^q^^'^^'^n/f ^Btaphor should enhance source credi- 
bility (1963, p. 304). Research has not provided consistent 
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support for this notion. Boujsrs and Hsborn (1P66) found 
.hat in comparicori u..ith literal speech conclusions a "sex 
metaphor" significantly increased a source's oerceiued inge- 
nuity, but that a "death metaphor" s i an i f i can t 1 v decreased 
perceiued ingenuity, t r u s t luo r t h i n es s , ' and competence 
r-;cLro5kGy and Conbs (1959) in a study of tujo tvpes of extend- 
ed simile (ujhich they called analogy ) found no ' s io n i f i can t 
credibility effects ( au t ho r i t a t iu en es s , character; dynamism) 
for riQuratiwe languaqe in comparison to non-f i auratiue lan- 
guage. Reinsch (1971), using combinations of four metaphors 
and rcur similes to operational ize figurative language in 
comparison to literal languaqe, did not obserwe a sinnifi- 
cant credibility effect ( a u t ho r i t a t i u en e s s , character, dyna- 
mism; The Bcujers-Osborn results suggest the follouiing 
hypothesis; ^ 

H5: Figurative language mill differ from literal lan- 
guage in its effects on perceived source credibility. 

Item and Credibility 

Boujers and Osborn (1965) suggt^ted three possible expla- 
nationn for the complex source credibility results they 
achieved. One Dossibility ujas that sex as the metaphoric 
i-.em ror association may have been intrinsically attractive 
to college students, and that death as metaohoric item may 
have been intrinsically repulsive. This implias that the at- 
tractiveness of a metaphoric item may offset an auditor's 
oerception of source credioility. This analysis suggested 
an experimental hypothesis as follow 



H5: Evaluations of- the netaohoric item for association 
luill correlate significantly with source credibility 
ratings; positive ratings being associated with higher 
credibility, negative evaluations ujith loujer credi- 
bility. 



ri^ETHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Instruments 

T liio 



Tujo sets of seven-soacB, bi-polar adjective scales mere 
preoared a set of six evaluative scales and a set of nine 
credibility scales. The evaluative scales consisted of the 
following^adjective pairs: r i ght-ujrong , useful-useless, good- 
bad , ben e r 1 c 1 al-harm ful , positive-neoative, valuable- 
worthless. Scores .jjere derived by summing across th° scales 



1 1 

Scores had a potential range from 6 to 42; the hypothetical 
midpoint was 24. The credibility scales consisted of three' 
authori ta t iv/eness and three character scales f'rom P'icCroskey 
(1955) u/ith three dynamism scales from Berlo, LcmGrt and 
plertz (1 956 ). Scores aiere derived for each dimension by sum 
ming across the three relevant scales. Scores liad a poten- 
tial range from 3 to 21; the hypothetical midpoint mas 12. 



r GO oration nf r^anipulations 



The experimental manipulation consisted of a credibility 
induction coupled luith cne of foi;r experimental messages or 
a dummy (control) message. The experimental messages con- 
sisted of a basic literal mesGsge into uhich u^as inssrted a 
metaphor, a literal paraphrase of a metaphor, or neither, or 
both. The experimental topic, metaphor, message, paraphrase 
and credibility inductions vjere accepted a f t e r " p r el imi n ar y 
testing luith subjects comparable to the experimental sub- 
jects. All manipulations and tests wp/ce administered as 
mimeographed booklets. 



Topic 

Attitudes toujard 12 topics 'jjere surveyed (n = 37). At- 
titudes ujere measured oiith the evaluativye scales. Taio 
topics ujere judged acceptable on the criteria that responses 
were skeiued so that a single message uould call for attitude 
change from most subjects. Selection of the exoerimental 
metaphor subsequently determined that the experimental topic 
'jjould be: the expenditures of candidates for President of 
the United States should be substantially restricted. Tilost 
subjects favo-rcd the proposal. 



fr'^et aphor 

In an earjiar study (Reinsch, 1971) tropes luere screened 
for clarity anu triteness respectively by asking tuo ques- 
tions: (a) Dc you understand the meaning of this metaphor?; 
(b) Did this mettpphor impress you? Questions cug-tg ansuiered 
on 2 seven-space, bi-oolar adjective scale. Only those 
tropes mere used '^-riich attained a mean rating in excess of 
^.5 on a 7.0 scale. For this study the- scale and criteria 
were maintained but the questions altered. 

The original question used to check for clar ity • focused 
on the message recipient rathGir than the source. A positives 
rating miqht indicate a feeling that the rater could ^'make 
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* something out of" a trope rather than a Peelino that thP 

Cheer o%\'^::'^' ^^'^ ai.3s£io'n'^^sed%o 
Check for triteness saensd, in retrospect, to ask For iurio- 
ments of ooch triteness and ef f ectiwenoss nfter prel mi- 
nary testing revised versions of the questions ,.ere adopted- 
(a) Oo you feel you understand .^hat the writer ncpnt by thi^ 
metaphor?; and (b) Has this metaphor been overused^ ^n' ewal- 
uating eight metaohors, correlations betujeen ratings on the 
original clarity question and ratinas on the rewir:ed cLritv 
question ranged from .67 to P7 fn - -^n) ^ n li \ 
metaphors correlations .et.o^n r'atln S^on i o' a^^nT 

the^rauised triteness questions ranged from .2n ta .53 („= 

„„^ "t'""?'^'' Persuasiue message was drafted for each of the 

'er1"gen ra\'^o"'"""t':'h'°''"- ''"-t^^- -^-^ts L?aphors 
Lere generateo. nhtaphors were generated and s c'r een pri im H i 

threeacceptable tropes had been accumulated . T^e po^enJiaJ 

experimental metaphors .^ere (n = 2n): a ma jo ^ i t y wo t e is a 

political bulldozer; Neui York State is a politicarjoe 

^-i;3eJ;ac^epLd[e-f ^^.^idT^i:^^-^ ^-^ll^^^t. 

collected'in°?hP°' T^^^P^^^i^ items for association had been 
mere used An f sessions. The evaluative scales 

mere used. An a Priori decision had been made to use thP 
one mecaoror out ^f~th7ee or more acceptable on^s mhose 
facnit:tp'r%'"' 'r^^ "^'i^ intended to 

On t^is basi'' ^^5°^^^!' ^°"^--in9 evaluative tension, 

mould bp ' prPsiH^n.''"?'^"^ that the experimental metaphor 
mould be. a P-residsnti al campaign is a political strin tease 

ac?a'^s thp °r "^'^'P "^-^ distriJCted 

across the entire potential range (G-42). 



r-lessaqe and Paraphrase 

mrit^n"'"''!' 0^^"''°^'^ "^"^^ °^ experimental message mas 

on Preslde^ti.rrr'''-'"' ''''''' restrictions 
on Presidential campaign soending. A literal paraphrase of 
the experimental metaphor ujas also prepared. ^P^^^se of 

r^H./^^'l speech professors screened the messaoe and the nara 
Phrase to insure that the nes^ago mas 1 i t er a 1 Pnd that th e 
paraphrase accurately expressed the basic thrust of tLmeta 
?^o';.t°": ^'^'-f'^^ ^-It that the negative connoL tion of 
the metaphoric item mas not mirrored in the paraphrase 



s 



of 



ti. ^^^,crs^^rPn'"^''^'^>'ni^^^^''^.^^ ^^"^i credibility induc- 
^ Vj^^^Dt P^^^^^^d tested (n = 20). Each consisted o 

fi^'^,^ so^°'''.'^PP^°^'''^tely 2nn ,,ords in length, of a fic- 
t^l^ptt^et ill/ '-"^^ designed to induce high credibility, 

it3. ^'^ ^i^M^ decision had been rnade to accept a hiqh cred 
dih^^^on l'^^sxT attained a r^esn rating on each 

or.)/a it^^t^?^'^ ^ a lou., credibility induction, 

hh> r>'^n s^^'-^^ea 3 mean rating on each dimension of less 
.1 ?n,-"'l'c,,Ti^^ *}i.9h c^ecjibi li ty induction mas acceptable on 

y \l^ky did /^Qt meet the criteria on dynamism (A = 

ti';/Q-nt b^lh . * Tmo factors persuaded me, hoaiev/er, 

or^^'^^'^no ^ inC'^^^-^n'^"- ^^^^'^ '"-^^ experience gained in 
K^^'tbl-^^ ann'^^i^o' ^^^ued that U is difficult if not 
dN/r^^^i r ^^nP^"^^"^- ^ character ujithout implying an euil 
linCN^V, S^^°^cS one-'^ay, matched-pair t-tests (Spence, 

TA^^t^fUKtT ' ^'f^"' ''''' ^^^-^^") indicated' . 

(^kit D ta?^^^n^°''^ d^f^^ered significantly in their effects 
^'^^tf^^^^S^i^fS!^^^ t ^2.36; character t = 2.04; dynaaiism t 
ArtRv'^dL B P.<.n^J. The inductions aro preserved in^ 



^ _L^5 rime n t e r s 



ton ^'^^.J-oh^ 'Jni^y^i-sity of kgnsas students rirau/n from 

^un on^ °ur''''' introductory Course in interpersonal com- 

hum^/^'?at =^cti°^s of a lou^gr division course in 

in ^n.f^:nt^^?oA ''"^ '^'^K ^^^t^^:^! °^ ^ lomer division course 
fT,!n\ T^pi^^sd bv persons pf ,,^,nm 207 rEceiveri fho 



f^an,^ '^r.io^P nr^ l*^ persons 0^7 received the 



ini^e^'fj^e °r^-vj8n ,,0^2. taught by nine instructors. The 
^n^^^^.tor^ ^^rvcd e>Cf,,,rimenter . for their oi.n sect ion s . 



-Tocedures 

In the pretest booklet students .^ere asked to respond on 
evaluative scales to the exper i;. .n c al topic and the metaphor 
ac Item for arsociation. Responses constituted a pretest at 
titude score and a pretest iten evaluation score. (fiiaskinQ 
materials i^^ere also included in the pretest booklat.) 

The manipulation booklet was administered approximately 
four u,eeks after the pretest. Students ujere asked to eval- 
uate the metaphcric subject; they ujere exposed to a credi- 
bility i ndu ct ion and message; and they were asked to eval- 
uate the experimental topic and rate the credibility of the 
source Responses constituted a pretest metaphoric subject 
evaluation score, an immediate posttest attitude score, and 
a set of perceived credibility scores. Students ujere as- 
signed to one of eight experimental cells or tiuo control 
cells by random distribution of manipulation booklets. 

The delayed posttest booklet mas administered approxi- 
mately four ujeeks after the manipulation booklet. Subjects 
evaluated the experimental topic; this constituted a delay- 
ed attitude posttest. 

f.i l^l^-^ additional scores ujere derived for each experimen- 
tal subject. An immediate attitude change score was derived 
by subtracting pretest attitude scores ffom immediate post- 
cest attitude scores. A delayed attitude change score was 
calculated by subtracting immediate posttest attitude scores 
from delayed posttest attitude scores. Evaluative tension 
scores were calculated by subtracting metaohorir subiect 
evaluation scores from item evaluation scores. 

Internal Waliditv 

Credibility Inductions 

Two control cells uere included in the experimental de- 
fho """"^ ^^"^"^ ^^9h credibility induction; 

the other the louj credibility induction. Both control 
cells read a dummy no3sage on the topic of pioeon raising at- 
trioutod to an unkncum fictitious source b-fore fiUing out 
the standard credibility posttest. Dasttest credibility 
scores provided a test for the effectiveness of the induc-- 
tion in the exoer imen tal settino. Gne-tailed t-tpst'= re- 
vealed significant differences on^ach d in en 3 i on-( aj tho r i t a- 
tiveness t = 25.14; character t = 7.53: dynamism t = 2. 62; 



* df = 44; p.<.n5). 
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rn a n i n u 



A harmonic-n, one-jjay Analysis of Uariance of pret-st at 
ticude scores for the eight experimental cells and tuio con- 
trol cells mas performed. There mere no significant between 
group differences (F = 1.159; df = 9/194). ^An identical 
test of immediate posttest attitude scores did reveal signif 
leant betmeen-group differences (F= 3.609- df = 9/194- 
?hr;°fK* ^"^P^^^^i"" °^ the posttest attitude means shomed 
that the experimental cells differed from the control cells 
m .he predicted direccion. The difference, mhen tested ' 
with the F-ratio procedure described by Kirk (1960, pp. 81- 
82), ujas significant (F = 15.56; df = 1/194; p.<.05). 



Pretest Differences 



H^^^^^K evaluative tension scores mere exam- 

i^!"^^!:;.'^^ Analyses of Variance. Results 

indicated that there mere no significant p re-man i pul at i on 
in ntM7M^pT the eight experimental cells 

t:n:iSn^(F<?rJr^ - - evaluatiJe^"^ 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

oDr,-p"^^°^h^^^?r^°f ^^'^ ^^^^y "^^y divided into four cate- 

gories, the ^ffects on attitude change nf language, credibil- 
ity, explanation and trials; the rel ationship betmeen evalia- 
tive' .ension and observed attitude change: the effects of 
language on perceived source c r ed i bi 1 i t y ; ' and , the relation- 
^oi^crcr^d^bUiiy!''"" °' -taphoric item and perceived 

Lanouane, Credibility, txnlanation. 
irial:;, and Mttitucis Chanoe 

rrnH^h'^rf'''^^''^''?''''^ variables uiore manipulated: language, 
Zr^ nrl exp anation and trials. From each theoretical 

?he Pf'prf' °' predictions uas generated concerning 

the effects of the four variables on attitude^ change; each 
set constituted a distinctive nrofila of predicted first- 
order interactions. Attitude scores ,were tested for betuieen- 



group differences 
measures Analysis 



ujith an harncnic 
of Variance. (see 



-n , f our-'djay , 
Table 1 ) . 
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Table 1 

Harmoni c-n , Four-iiay , Rep ea tod 
l/sriancG : Atti turici Ch 



ensures Anal 
anoe Scores 



ysis of 



immedi ate 
change 



c r Gd i- 

b i 1 i t y 



explan- 
ation 



louu 
high 
louj 
hioh 



literal 



delayed 
change 



lOLU 

high 

lOLU 

hich 



no 
no 

yes 
yes 



.92 

-5.31 



no 
no 
yes 

y <3 5 



2 .50 
-Q.75 
1 .67 
1 .85 



source 



Dettueen 

Language (A ) 
Credibility 
Explanation 
A X B 
A X C 
B X C 
A X 3 X C 
Ss/Groups 



(B) 



iii thin 
Trials 
X D 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



5271 
3 

24, 

a, 
in, 

18. 
39, 
3. 

5174 . 



42 
90 
39 
56 
14 
20 
16 
57 
43 



22 



1 1 



A 
B 
C 
A 
A 
B 
A 



(0) 



D 
D 
B 
C 

c 

B 



D 
D 
D 

C X D 



5s X D /Groups 
Total 



19 537. 
2477. 
58 . 
137. 

26. 
242 . 
30. 
48. 
608 . 
1 5674 . 



5 0 
22 
88 
84 
70 

13 
28 
45 
51 
53 



43 . 21 
3.90 
24.39 
8.56 
10.14 
1 8.20 
39. 16 
3.57 
45 . on 



2 4 80 3.92 



1 1 5 
245 



153.84 
2477 .22 

58.88 
137.84 

25.70 
242 . 1 3 

3 0.28 

48,45 
608.51 
136.30 



net eg ho r 

-1.19 

-7 . 94 
-5.75 
-6.47 
-2 . 75 

5. 65 

3.56 

1 .73 



<^ 
<:1 
<1 

1 

<^ 
^1 
<1 



18.1 8** 
^1 

1 01 
<1 

1 . 78 

<1 

-£l 

4.46** 



■»M negatiuB cha 
adv/ocated direction 
luas from +36 to -36 

**P.<.Q5. 



n g e s c o 
. The 



re repress 
potential 



nts change in 
range of chang 



the 

e scares 



Results 



As indicated in Table 1 there luas a significant main ef- 
^""^ significant third-order lanquaqe x 
credibility x explanation x trials interaction. The main ef- 
rect ror trials 'jjas attributable to immediate attitude 



ERIC 
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Change in the advocated direction (X = -4 72^ nhirh Hor-^v, ^ 
.Ath tirne (X = 1.68). The third-o^dcr interaction . as a ! 
tributable to the differential effects over time of other 
treatment level combinations. Under most conditions atti- 
tude scores shoujed immediate chanoc ujhich faded ujith time- 
but there Ljere ti^^o exceptions. Under conditions of hiqh 
credibility uiithout explanation the literal message produced 
immediate Change (X = -3.44) .hich did not decay 'itK time 

V ~ r : "^^^ conditions of loui credibility uiithout ex 

planation the metaphor message had a pronounced "sleeper ef- 
fect ; after relatively little initial change (X = -1 ig) 
delayed change uias more than tujice.as large ("x = -2 75) Tn 
spection suggested that this sleeper effect u^as the'major 
contributor to the interaction. 

rilultiple t-tests (Kirk, 1 968, pp. 73-74) uisre used in a 
^°^Parisor,s for literal-metaphor differences ^ith 
in other treatment level combinations. There u^ere no statis 
tically significant differences. 



Discussion 



^^''■^^f "^^"^ """^ ^"^y °^ the prediction profiles Al- 
though methodological problems discussed 1 a t e r mu s t qual i f C 
any conclusions it u^ould appear that a more sophisticated 
theoretical formulation is required. 3uch a formulation 
could be a refinement and extension of one of the perspec- 
tives considered in this paper. Five possible directions in 
orhich such refinement might progress are mentioned beloui. 
These notions, uihile admittedly ^^st hoc, may serve to guide 
future research. yu±uB 



nhnr H^? ^^^^ rhetorical functions of meta- 

phor differ depending on the stimulus field in uihich the 
trope IS embedded. Under conditions of lot. source credibil- 
i.L"" I'k'' s>^Pianation metaphor may serve as a mnemonic 
rather than persuasive device, retaining the argument in the 
mind of the receiver and enhancing its cumulative effects. 

A second possibility is that metaphor functions as argu- 
ment (Osborn. inft" nn 31n_'^17'\ n i. u , cdiyu 

u 1 • c. ' '-^-J PP* Ji'-'-^l/;. A metaphor may be viewed ■ 
as a belief claim supported by data (similarities between 
subject and item) .jhich may be presented explicitly as proof 

in the form of extonsions ; the uiarrant beina the auditoF^^l 

criteria of appropriateness. This xjie^ suaoesto that immedi- 
ate acceptance of a metaphoric argument is dependent either 
□n oufficient source credibility, or upon sufficient proof 
(extension . Under conditions of leui credibility without ex- 

„ ' "Without extension) metaphoric argumentation 

may not be accepted until the passage of time dissociates 
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the argument from its source. 

Another possibility i? that metaahor is oerceiv.' ' 
cessiuely intense in some circumstances. Boiuers (IQft^) suq- 
gested that extreme intensity nay produce a boomerang effect 
If, as seems reasonable, perceived intensity in part a 
function of the surrounding stimulus field a metaohor may be 
perceived as much more intense under conditions of louj credi 
bility luithout explanation than if either a naraphrase is 
present or the source's credibility is hioh. A metaphor per 
ceiv/ed as excessive]-' intense might aain in effectiveness as 
uiith the passage of time, it became dissociated from the mes 
sage source and other elements of the original stimulus 
field. 

A fourth possibility stems from reconsideration of the 
perspective derived from Piaget. It i,.as suggested earlier 
that a crucial variable in shaping the effects of accomada- 
tion may be luho serves as refere/'CB person. It luas further 
suggested that source credibility mioht provide one indica- 
tion of the relative importance or the message source as a 
reference person. It may also be that an explanation serves 
to facilitate use of the source as reference by making his 
position clear. Receivers may typically accomodate their 
thiOKing to the message source if his credibility is high 
enough to noue them to seek out his meaning or if his mean- 
ing IS made explicitly clear. Subjects exposed to a message 
from a louj credibility source ujithout an explanation of the 
metaphor may lack an understanding of source intent and may 
notbe motivated to seek one; in subsequent interaction 
their classmates may serve as reference persons producing, 
If the message ujas effective with the classmates, delayed at- 
titude change. 

A final possibility, and the one which I prefer, in- 
volves reconsideration of the perspective derived from 
Osborn. It may be that the particular combination of trope 
and credibility induction produced, in the absence of clari- 
fying paraphrase, a state of extremely hioh tension, requir- 
ing additional time for resolution. The notion that higher 
tension may reouire more cognitive ujork and, therefore, more 
time for resolution is clearly implied in the er ror-recoil- 
resolution model (Osborn ^ Ehninger, 1 962, d. 231; Osborn, ■■ 
1963, p. 220). It remains only to show that such tension 
likely occurred in the loii^ credibility luithout explanation 
condition. The low credibility source luas described as a 

preacher for the Church of the True Revelation." The induc- 
tion suggested that the .source u/as rioidly fundamentalist 
and conservative. The experimental soeech mas intended to 
Dortray a favorable image of Presidential campaigns and in- 
cluded the trope "a Presidential campaign is a political 



^^MfM^frnP ? ; ^'"f^ typic. ussumptionr concerning the 
attitudes of fundamentalist prearhers touiard strip tease 

the use of the item "strip tease shoa>" in a uiay ap- 
parently intended to call forth "aucrable associations prob- 
ably ca-ne as ouitG a shock. The extreme tension thus creat- 
ed may navye_ required ndditianal tirne for successful resolu- 
tion delaying attituGB cringe at least until after the im- 
me-.iote posttast. . literal paraphrase follo,,ing the meta- 
phor presumably serv s to relieue the tension uiithout the 
leng thy delay . 

These fiue suggeptions are not altogether mutually ex- 
clusive. In common they share the assumption that the rhe- 
toric aim ijtaohor is field dependent, the nature of its ef- 
fects snaped by the stimulus field in nhich it is embedded, 
iney do, houjeuer, i.idicate differing foci for future re- 
Search, 

Tuio additional thi-gs should be noted in the obtained 
s?;^ ; ^-.senc-s of decay for the literal mes- 

sage under conditions c high credioiliT-y without exolana- 
a puzzle. Unintentional reinstatement of the 
source ujhich might have accounted for such an effect seems 
unlikely s i n ce su b j ec ta in this cell uiere randomly distrib- 
uted amcng subjects in -he other exnerinental cells I can 
□rrer nc explanation for the finding. Second, a n-n-rali^ed 
sleeper effect for the loui credibility source uias not ah-" 
serued. It appears that in general the imoact of the brief 
expericentel message uias toe slight to ouercome normal de- 
cay. 



HethodcJ orical Problems 

Tuio methodological probl-ms did emerge uihich may haue 
h^a a minor impact on the observed results. First the ex- 
perimental metaphor nav hewe oeen a relatively ineffective 
l-lr ' ■ f-Sn^^icant effec. for figurative language did not 
e, arge in tno , nostenori .-test., under any condition. A. 
no. eo previously the metachcr used in thi.s study uiould not^ 
ha o been a^ceotable by the criteria of rho Heinsch (1971) 

tU.tnT''^'' ^"th '^riteness and effec- 
tiveness. Also, th. Gxnc.rimcn::al metaphor included a quali- 
fyin , .Gjectivc, uhicf, may hrvc funcuian-, in the same uiay 
,\: - - ^ ■ ' -^I'Ti-l:-, in uescriPinq the metaphor- 

associa.iu : r r i ^ en t i 3 : campaign is a pol- 

~ -4 te-^se she." Tne.-,.. factor: s. ,qes? that thT" 

6._ .mental metaphor r have rsen 1-; . fective than de- 
si DGCund, a po.^--c e problem ...'a .,ith regard to 

te-. . ng the memnrabion. of metap- ori'. n^.^ao. Since 



trc 'ion of a metaph into a message i al 1 y "p reduces 
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Innfr^A l^''^^^^'^^ attitude chanQG Ci-e., more extreme 
oco.Gs; there may be an a r t i f ac tu a ? "^pTo c 1 i v i ty for meta- 
Dhor^induccid persuasion to decay more moidiy than persua- 
sion inducGa by literal language. This suooests that ujeak 
mnemonic effects for metaphor may be difficult to detect 



Tension and Attitude Channe 



~ significant correlation 
attitude change uas predicted 
tiv/e: predictions differed in 
die tec relationship. 



betujeen evaluative tension and 
from each theoretical perspec- 
type and direction of the pre- 



F!esul t s 



Vir' (^oli T^r^ ^^c^^^ ^^'"9 the procedures described by 

Kir. [■95B, p. 126). Subjects vuho had been exposed to fiqur 
ativ/e _anguage ujere sorted into five equal-interval groups 
on the basis of their evaluative tension scores. Takinq ten 

independent variable the groups u^ere com- 
pored ujith a one-ujay Analysis of Variance for differences in 
both immediate and delayed attitude change. Trend analysis 
Tr atn^r"^^ permitted testing for linear, quadratic, and high. 
u.'th ?mLi''\^''°::^'^''P'- F-ratio u^as insigni f icBnt both 

i immediate chanqe as dependent variable (F<1; df = 4/79) 
and ujith delayed change as dependent variable (F<1; df = 
'y/^y;. Trend analysis was judged inappropriate. 

_ A posteriori Pearson product-moment correlations were 
calculated for subjects within each credibility x explana- 

^ediate"ni''°"- ^^^^^f ^^-^ °^ evaluative tension and im- 
mediate chang-e were as follows: low credibility without ex- 

S tL%'^°;'-'^ Tin -df ''2^ credibility'without expla- 

£ -^l^^An ^""^ cradibiiity with explanation, 

1 n2? hp' 5: credibility with explanation, r = 

hiiffw ,Z u' ccrralation achieved in the low credi- 

bility wi thou t explanation condition was tested fur signifi- 
cance by converting it- to a t-score (Hays, 1Q63, p. 529) 
The resultant t-score fell short of conientional levels of 

C relatrons '''''^ =^ P'"'^-- two-tailed 'tes? . 

-on, rJp^lh "-"^^ delayed change ware as follows: 

-30.1 credibility without explanation, r = -.1Q8, df = 14- 
nigh credibility without explanation, r = .DIH, df = 15* 

n-L^i^f"?'^'^^ ""'^^ explanation, r = -.192, df = 14; high 
credibility ujith explanation, r = -.206, df = 13. 

4^H£leriori tejts for quadratic trends within treatment 
I_,-vel comoinations were not c.jnducted. The nonber of sub- 
jects within each cell was small, and examination of scatter- 
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* plots suggested that to conduct such tests uas pointless. 



Qiscussion 



Results did not provide significant support for any of 
the prediction,. The findings suggest there may be no gen- 
era.! relationship bst,.een evaluative tension and attitude 
^^pH^hli-I "^tr fienificant effect under conditions of lou. 
credibility uiithout explanation did provide directional sup- 
port for the linear trend predicted from the error-recoil-'^ 
resolution nodel (H43) and suggests that sionificant rela- 

might emerge under certain conditions. Hou;ever, a 
-^^'^^''-.^^^^ll^doloqical problem discussed belouj renders any 
conclusion highly tenuous. ^ 



IVBthodological Problems 

u)as iariP^'th^f'"^ evaluative tension an implicit assumption 
u)as made— that evaluation of the metaphoric subject u^as re- 
lonlc ^^^^^"^derly u.ay to attitude tou^ard the experimental 
topic. This assumption u;as not clearly recognized prior to 
comoletion of the study. To test th 1 s ' assump 1 1 on a'pearson 
product-moment correlation ^as computed for metaphoric sub- 
ject evaluations and pretest attitude scores. tR^ rorre^a- 
tion u/as insignificant and surorisingly small (r = -.101; 
n ~ n I suggests either that subject evaluation has 

no relationship u;ith attitude tou^ard the tooic or tha^Jhe 
relationship is a complex one involvino intervenina vari- 
ooles at present unidentified. Part of the difficulty may 
ninh.hf for by the fact that experimental subjects 

probably did not respond to the attitude pretest and the 
text ^?;e ,^^^Jf^%P^-test ^.ithin.the same psychological con- 
text. The tujo tests ujere separated by approximately four 



Lanouaoe and Credibility 
□ n the basis of the Bouuers and Csborn (1955) results it 

entlv":?fc f t^P^^-' ''''''' °^ ^^^5uage Juld dif^e - 

fril nn^ H """'^^^ credibility scores collected in an 

ofter-only design. Each dimension (au thor i t a t i v en e ss , char- 
acter dynamism) .a,as analyzed ujith an her.^onin-n, three-u^av 
'Analysis of Uariance. A u t ho r i t a t i v en a ss r es^ i ts \,h^ch ar e 

u'f^Mp'? ';^h'^''?.' ^ ^^"^^^ ^ignificantiPfect at rib- 

utableto the different credibility inductions. The "high" 

icore o°f'fl'r^ '^"^^ °^ ^5.-3n: the "lou.", a mean 

score of 8.50 (both on a 3 to 21 scale). 
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e 2 






Ha rmon i c 


-n, Thre-3-'.Jay Analy 
Authoritp. tiuenecs 


sis of Variance: 
Scores 


Source 








r 












Language (A) 
Credibility (3) 
Explanation (C) 
A X a 
A X C 

a X c 

A X a X c 
aii thin 
Total 


1 .a2 

1792.04 

13. oa 

26.33 
U. 1 6 
.76 
1.17 

15n3.61 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 50 


1 .82 
1 792 . 04 
18.08 
26.33 
14.16 
.76 
1.17 
10.02 


<1 

178. 77* 

1 . 80 

2.63 

1 .41 
-^1 
<1 




1 57 







*P.<.05. 



Character scores, likeiuise, shoiued a sinole sionificant 
effect attributable to the inductions. The "high" ' induct ion 
produced a nean rating of 14.34 luhile the "low" induction 
produced a mean rating of 9.64. Results are reported in 
T abl e 3 . 



Harmoni c-n , 



sourca 

Betujeen 

Language (A) 
Credibility (8) 
Explanation (C) 
A X 8 
A X C 

a X c 

A X B X C 
•Jiithin 

Total 

*p.<.05. 



Table 3 
Three-Jay Analysis 
Ch----!racter Scores 



c c 


Gf 


.36 


1 


858.42 


1 


8.20 




7.28 




13.21 




21.37 




4.95 




936.55 


150 


1911.17" 


1 67 



of Variance: 



.36 


<1 


858.42 


137.47* 


8.20 


1.31 


7.28 


1.17 


13.21 


2.12 


21 .87 


3.50 


4.96 


<1 


5.24 





_ f}l be seen from Table 4 dynamism scores shoiued no 

significant effects. The "high" induction yielded a mean 
score of 21.21 ujhUe the "lo^u" induction yielded a mean 
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Table 4 

Harnonic~n , ThroQ-Jay Analysis 
Dynani srri Scores 



of V/ariance; 



source 
Be t uieen 
Language 



Crodibility (B) 
Explanation (C) 
A X B 



A X C 
B X C 
A X B 

'ii i t h i n 

Total 



X C 



32, 
6, 



1 1 



09 

2n 

3, 
.73 
57.95 
15.94 
58.77 
720.51 



1 ni n. 8? 



1 50 
157 







.09 


<1 


32 


.20 


<1 


6 


.37 


^ 1 




.73 


^1 


57 


.95 


<'1 


15 


. 94 


<'1 


58 


.77 


•<1 


78 


.19 





These results did not support the prediction. The find- 
ings do provide further evidence of a successful credibilitv 
inauction on author itativeness and character. Dynamism in- 
ductions u.'ere apparently too weak to persist through the 
manipulation. ^^yn luk 



I.I 



:Dhoric Item and Credibility 



O.hnSn MQAAr-f analysis suggested by Boiuers and 

U born (1966) it was predicted that perceived source credi- 

I r correlated with evaluation of the metaphoric 

Item for association. Pearson product-moment correlations 
uere computed for item evaluation scores and source credi- 
uility ratings on each dimension. In each case the correla- 
tion Luhen converted to a _t-score (Hays, 1963, p. 52g) an- 
proached but did not achieve conventional levels of s.-qnifi- 
cance: author i tativeness and item, r = .155, t = 1.42 df = 
n 1 in'^'^ ' character and item, r = .178, t ="1.63, df = 82, 
p.^.10; dynamism and item, r = .159, _t = l745, df = 02, 
P • • ' u , 

These results did not provide 5 t a t fsf 1 cal ly significant 
"r^ct ona? -P---tal hypothesis.. They'did'pJovide 

ciirectianal support, indicating that additional research in 
this area would be advisable. It is oossible that ^he 
^ize^oF these correlations mould have been larocr if, like' 

^ho met'nhn'"^fH'r'" '^'""^ ' message source had Extended 

the metaphor, that is, used the item for association repeat- ' 
Gdiy and thereby linked himself more closely to it. 
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CQMCLUSIONS 

□ f tlrtl ^'''''^^ ujas intended to compare the orRdictive poujer 
of three conceptualizations of the effects of the rhetorical 
motaphor and to test hynothescs concerning the effects o? 
ln?o'?oL'raJea5''^'' credibility. Predictions fell 

Predictions ujere generated from each of the thr-e theo- 
retical perspectives concerninq the effects on attitude 
Change of language, credibility, explanation and trials Ro_ 
suits did not support any of the prediction profile- The 
results seemed to indicate a need for r eco n cep tu al i zat ion of 
metaphor as a field dependent variable. F.ive possible ave- 

Mnn.°np'fh°''"^^^^^f^'^^^°" ^^"^ suggested includinq adapta- 
tions of the perspectives derived from Piaget and Oiborn. 

noted!"' ' relatively ineffective trope u.as also 

the relationship betujeen evalua- 
tive tension ana attitude change ^ere not suoported A 
serious methodological deficiency, however, rendered the 
value of these results highly suspect. An implicit assump- 
tion than meoaphoric subject evaluations and pretest atti- 
by the'data."'" ^^^-^^ted .as noted-it u.as not supported 

The prediction that language ujould differentially affect 
source credibility >.as not supported. , Subsequent research 
has thus far failed to replicate the significant effects ob-- 
servec by Bowers and Osborn (1 955). ^^rrects ob- 

corrMafoH^'^'fi'°'^ ^^^^ '^^"^ evaluation ujould be positively 
MnnfJ K ."^'^^ perceived source credibility received direc- 
tional— but net significant— support. 

nort"^?nr orovide statistically Significant sup- 

port for experimental hypotheses. It did, ho.x'ever, partial- 
ly achieve its goal of evaluating the validity of several 
Dho? In^i perspectives ,uith regard to the rhetorical meta- 
phor. In retrospect all three perspectives as adapted in 
this paper apeer.r deficient. The obtained significant re- 

fnil^i^? ""^^"^ sophisticated theoretical 

rjrmulotjons and suggest several areas for future research. 

nf rJ^! f''^^°^'"^f^!^ ^° acknoujledge the invaluable assistance 
of mary Lou mcCauliff in conducting the exoeriment and of 
Jilliam L. riledley, Jr. in statistically analyzing the results. 
Uhe typis-c regrets omitting this note from the first page ) 
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Appendix A 
Experimental [yiessage* 



allnf^^n ? r .h" Pf'^^^dent T the United States already 
Iri.l n?%h rf r'""^ ^^'^ densely populated urban ^ 
.nl i % !u : ^^^y ^''^ '"^^h of their time or 

spendniuch of their money campaignino in rural, southern 
and miduiestern states. If campaign spending is substantial- 
ly r es t ri c t ed c and i dat e s .ill further reduce-thai^ cam- 
paign efforts in less densely populated areas. Large ex- 
penditures are essentia] to an informative national cam- 
P 3 X Q n • 

Presidential campaigns let the voters get to know the 
Candida es. Presidential candidates may bo 1 i t tl e kno^n to 
holwer \'hp -h'"' °' ^ campaign. As the .eeks pass 

S?datp''h^nn : ^^^^i^tiss personalities of the ca^- 

?hP ^^H H ? °^ the campaign 

the candidates are u;b11 knou;n to the peoole. At the end of 

abourfirn^ H-^. "^'r ^^^^ there is to knom 

ca? s^r^n ^'^^^^^^^es. A Pr e.i den t i a 1 camnainn is a politi - 

^ifrj— —'.J^'' " ^^Bsidentiirr^aT^n-thTTd^as 

ar;^4vriv n P"^°^^l^ties of the candidates are made pro- 

^nn n f L .^"""^^^'^ " ^ ^ ^ ^hey are almost completely 
knoujn to the voter.) \->±c^c!±y 

Campaigns are complex events. A large campaign re- 
is'nnrh ^^Pf^^iture of lots of money. Even though there 
sentia? In political campaigns, they remain es- 

canrlidLp ^""^""'^^j^ government. It is important that all 
candidates be free to spend hou-ever much money is required 

ed"he"hf V?'":- ^''^''^^ substant'ially'restrxc- 

L^e'th^'L^um^'ent'""^" ^^^'''^'^ -^^le to chal- 



/The experimental metaphor is underlined; the paraphrase 
creit/,V^'''"tt"' ^i^'^^^-^t versions of the message Sere 
created by omitting one, both, or neither. 
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Appendix E 
CrRdibilitv Inciu :ions 



High Credibi]. ity Induction 

Herbert Armstead (Ph.D., 1 963) is professor of Gov/ern- 
ment at the Uniuersity of rJaryland. Before ?-.ccepting his 
p.resEint position he directed a six-year (1 963--1 569) study 
for the Bureau of Population. Dr, Armstead and his staff 
examined the relationship between population distribution, 
campaign spending, and the campaign plans of Presidential 
candidates in 1964 and 1968. The study, recently puolished 
by Appelson as Demography , rrioney and Politics ujas acclaimed 
by the rjeu.^ York Times as "one of the year's most important 
books*" 



Armstead has prov/ed himself a man of integrity. In 
1967 he IU3S one of four persons who uiitnessed a gang-land 
murder in a large midujestern city. At the trial only 
Armstead ujas ujilling to testify — despite ujhat he described 
as "several threats against myself and my family." 

iiith another Presidential campaign approaching it 
promises to be a busy year for Armstead. His speaking en- 
gagements take him all across the country to address grad- 
uate seminars, civ/ic clubs, and ejen state legislatures. 



He is an energetic supporter of Boys Clubs of America 
and a noted humanitarian. 

•Je hawG secured the text of a speech by Dr. Arms'tead in 
which he discusses the merits of substantially restricting 
Presidential campaign spending. 



Lour Credibility Tnd uc t i o n 

Hogan Gore is an itinerant preacher for the Church of 

the True Rev/elation in 'Jiil liamsburg , [fiaryland. He and his 

second wife still liv/e in the same single-story frame 

house ujhere he ujas barn. Gore is a high school graduate. 

The "Reu." Gore is described as a cliort, chubby, solomn 
man who 'usually ujears gray slacks and a u/hite sport shirt. 
Gore has neuer trav/elled more than lOn miles from his home, 
O He identifies his source of information as ''an Almanac." 
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In 1 ..te 1969 Gore agreed to supply the K.U. Speech 
Departmen t luith one S3Grmon manuscript per month For one 
full year as samples of conso rva tiv/e rhetoric. Gore agreed 
to do so Tor the fee of 325.0"* per manuscript, on the con- 
dition that ho be paid for eight months in advance. U- 
though Gere a-as paid the 12^"^ ,,r]i he rrinuestnd, K.U.. has 
thus far received only one m^:^'r jscript . Goro refuses to 
ansujsr letters or acceot teleriione caljs from us. Tn 
Feb ruary of 1972 a K.U. faculty member 'L'ho luas visiting 
•in r-laryland attemoted to qall upon F-r. Gore — r ■ r . Gors ujas 
"not at home" each time the faculty memour called. 

The K.U. Department of Speech Communication does not 
endorse fflr. Gore or filr, Gore*s ideas, " 



The manuscript me have from Gore discusses the merits 
of substantially restricting Presidential campaign spending 



